THE DEPARTURE FROM FREE TRADE
But there was a new feature after her return to the gold standard.
The higher valuation of the pound put a premium on imports and
a penalty on exports, with the result that the former continued to
expand while the latter remained stationary. This gave rise to
alarming speculations about the " balance of trade." How long,
it was asked, if this went on, would Great Britain be able to pay
for what she was buying, and what would happen if she were unable
to pay ? Controversy on this point gave a sudden new impetus to
the Protectionist movement. The old argument against tariffs was
said to be out of date ; a tariff was necessary not to protect the home
manufacturer against his foreign competitors, but to redress "the
adverse balance of trade " threatened by excess of imports. Great
Britain must be prevented from buying what she could not pay
for and taught to live within her means. Eminent Free-Traders like
Sir John Simon and Mr. Runciman declared themselves impressed
by this argument, and Mr. Maynard Keynes, till then a Free-Trade
economist, said that a 10 per cent, duty on imports had become a
necessity.
The great majority of Free-rTaders held to their position. They
said that given time the balance would redress itself, through the
automatic working of the exchanges and that no harm would be
done if it were against us for a short period. It was in their view
more a seeming than a reality, for there was no precise estimate of
the " invisible " items on the export side or of the indirect payments
Britain was making in the total world account. Respect for the
gold standard was so great at this time that hardly anyone ventured
to say that the evil, such as it was, would soon disappear if the pound
were detached from gold. The argument became elaborately statis-
tical, and with so many experts engaged in it the impression was
conveyed that Free Trade was an open question which might have
to be reconsidered in the light of the new circumstances. Doubting
Free-Traders and wavering politicians found salvation in the theory
that the tariff, otherwise objectionable, was the right remedy ior
the " adverse balance."
Behind these theorists was a solid body of commercial and financial
opinion which held that to raise prices was an imperative necessity,
and was ready to welcome anyw measure which promised to have
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